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A Survey of Ten Urban Multicampus Districts Reveals Some New Trends arid Trouble Sp<>t . 



Social, economic, and cultural developments have 
led to increased demands for further higher educa- 
tional opportunities for greater numbers of Ameri- 
cans, young and adult. These demands are the 
greatest in the nation’s large urban centers. As the 
pressure of these demands continues to rise, junior 
colleges must assume heavier responsibilities than 
ever before for bringing at least two years of college 
experience within the economic and geographic 
reach of growing numbers of students. 

This objective will be accomplished mainly by 
opening additional campuses and/or colleges within 
large urban communities. The newest and most sig- 
nificant effort being made by junior colleges to ful- 
fill their obligation in this respect has been the 
establishment of additional campuses by existing 
junior college districts. 

Providing the incentive for this study was the 
need for information concerning the administration 
and organization of districts operating two or more 
campuses, and a desire to gather data to aid districts 
which are now, or in the near future will be, facing 
the problems attendant upon establishing additional 
earnpuses. 

This study was designed to examine the role of 
both the central office and individual campuses of 
the multicampus districts. It particularly sought 
information about the nature and direction of ad- 
ministration of such districts as 3 een through the 
eyes of the administrators in these districts. More 
specifically, this study had three major purposes : to 
determine the reasons for multicampus junior col- 
lege districts ; to determine the type of organization 
used in multicampus junior college districts; and to 
identify major administrative policies and practices 
— including those in central office and individual 



campus organization — in the areas of curriculum 
and instruction, student personnel services, st,r’ 
personnel, plant and facilities, finance, and comnu, , 
nity services — in which multicampus districts diffe 
from each otinr. < 

The study involved making case studies of tr 
multicampus districts in six different states. Whl' 
making these case studies, staff members, member 
of boards of trustees, and local citizens were inter 
viewed ; official documents and reports were sur 
veyed; and the history of each district was studied 

Reasons for Multicampus Districts 

Up to the spring of 1964. multicampus junior col 
lege districts had been established in Chicago, Contra 
Costa, Corpus Christi, Long Beach, Los Angeles 
Oakland, Phoenix, St. Louis, St. Petersburg, and 
San Diego. 1 The principal reasons for establishing 
a multicampus operation in these districts wen 
found to be: 

1. To compensate for district geographical size which 
prohibited one campus from servicing the district acit' ( 

niiatp^v. 

i — * — i/ - 

2. To equalize educational opportunities through eflfec 
tive accessibility of the college to the residents of th* 
district. 

3. To meet the differing educational needs of the vari- 
ous communities located within the district. 

4. To accommodate applicants after the district’s onlj 
campus had reached its maximum capacity. 

5. To keep each campus to a reasonable and function;!' 
size. 

The majority of the multicampus districts in- 
cluded in this study have accepted the view that * 
junior college should not become so large as to b-. 
cumbersome. Many administrators mentioned thu'. 
junior college students need small classes and, at vc 
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! deserve to be treated as individuals and not as 

i **< 

rx re numbers or statistics. 

Following are the major findings with respect to 

• .urrent and ~ ejected organization: 

l ' 1. The ten districts included in this study may 

' ■ \,o grouped as follows : 

Group I: Multicollege. Two districts; each operating 
•wo or more individual comprehensive colleges. 

Group II: Multibranch. Five districts; each operating 
^ single legal institution with two or more comprehensive 
: .vmpuses. 

Group III: Multiprogram. Three districts; similar in 
rganization to multibranch districts except that each 
i ranch offers a different educational program; for ex- 
ample, a technical and vocational program on one campus, 
:] a nil arts and sciences on another. 

/ , 2. There is a trend towards the multicollege plan 

* in the districts included in the study. 

s . . The desirability of the current trend toward 
the multicollege district was demonstrated by the 
• t opinions of those interviewed, by frequency of prac- 
]■ t ice, and by recent changes in organization that 
_ . xemplify the trend. For instance, since the writer's 

r \isit, Oakland (new Peralta Junior College District 

•f Alameda County) has changed from a multi- 
\ program to a multicollege district. Each of its 
, present two campuses is now a separate college with 
comprehensive educational program and its own 
'.resident. Each college will have its own catalog 
r the 1965-66 school year, and each will also make 
•Mivde applications for the next accreditation. 2 

* Admin'strators, faculty members, and students 
sidividual campuses favor the trend toward the 

■micollege plan with its consequent increase in 
'.<» al autonomy.” Opinion among central office per- 

• nine! is somewhat divided, however. In genei.d, it 
May be said that the farther one is from the central 
"Hice and the closer he is to a campus, the more 
emphatic is his support for local autonomy. 

1 4. No district has fixed internal geographical 

, boundaries for any of its component colleges or 
campuses. 

5. Three of the multibranch and two of the multi- 
, Program districts have central office positions in 
business Rnd /or instruction which rank higher than 
the chief campus administrators. This m?ans that 
the chief campus administrator has to report directly 
. to these people rather than directly to the chief ad- 
ministrator for the district. 

, 6. Chief campus administrators in all three multi- 

program districts and in four of the multibranch 
districts are titled “dean” or “director.” On the 
ether hand, all chief campus administrators in the 
L j Multicollege districts are titled “president.” 

• V. Central offices are located on one of the indi- 
vidual campuses in seven of the eight multibranch 



and multiprogram districts, an arrangement which 
gives rise to dissension, jealousies, and divergent 
loyalties. These were explained on the ground that 
the campus with the central office comes to be con- 
sidered the “main” campus and the “favored” one. 

Administrative Policies and Procedures 

The major findings concerning administrative poli- 
cies and procedures are presented by six task areas 
as follows: instruction and curriculum, student per- 
sonnel services, staff personnel, plan*, and facilities, 
and community services. 

Instruction and Curriculum: 

1. In all three groups the policies and procedures 
for the formation of curriculum objectives are set 
by the district. 

a. Multicollege districts allow the greatest degree 
of freedom in instruction and curriculum to their 
individual colleges. 

b. Multibranch and multiprogram districts have 
central office control over instruction i nd curriculum 
on their individual campuses. 

2. Faculty participation in the area of instruction 
and curriculum is encouraged in all three groups by 
having faculty members serve on both individual 
campus and district-wide instructional committees. 

3. Examination of the way in which courses are 
added to or dropped from the curriculum revealed 
no consistent pattern of responsibility. According 
to tha majority of chief campus administrators, the 
stimulus for adding or deleting courses should origi- 
nate with the department and progress upward al- 
though this is not alw*.’ s done. 

4. In all ten of the multicampus districts, central 
office approval is necessary to introduce a new course 
or curriculum. 

5. In all of the districts except one muhibranch 
and one multiprogram district, departments on the 
individual campuses are responsible for making the 
course outlines. 

6. In all districts textbooks are selected by the 
teachers through their departments. However, in 
seven of the districts (multibranch and multipro- 
gram) these selections must be approved by the 
central office. 

7. The uvo multicollege districts allow each col- 
lege to have its own catalog. No multibranch and 
only one multiprogram district makes any such pro- 
vision for its individual campuses. Therefore, seven 
of the districts are operating with one catalog for 
the entire district. 

8. In all of the districts, the dean of instruction 
plays the major role in evaluating and supervising 
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instruction. Only in multiprogram districts is there 
any attempt at teacher evaluation by a person from 
the central office. 

S tudent Personnel : 

1. No district has a staff member at the central 
office in charge of student personnel services. All 
of the chief central office and individual campus ad- 
ministrators agree that this is, and should remain, 
an individual campus responsibility. 

2. Counseling is rated by all of the individual 
campuses as their most important student personnel 
service. In all but one district, the individual cam- 
purss have complete freedom in determining their 
counseling service. The district (multibranch) 
which has campuses reporting a restriction attribute 
it to budgetary limitations which force them to have 
only one counselor for each 1,000 students. 

3. Half of the thirty-one campuses, mainly in 
multibranch and multiprogram districts, use coun- 
selors who also teach part-time. 

4. Seven of the districts allow each campus or 
college to handle its own admissions within the 
district standards and regulations. Three districts, 
two multibraneh, and one multiprogram, maintain 
a central admissions office which accepts and co- 
ordinates all admissions and also does the original 
testing. 

Staff Personn : : 

1. All chief administrators at central office and 
individual campuses state emphatically that staff 
personnel policies and procedures must be district- 
wide. 

2. All of the districts have a central personnel 
office, which in most cases imposes some control and 
restrictions upon the individual campus hiring 
process. 

3. In the majority of cases, the individual cam- 
puses have the final word on whom they will hire. 
A strong trend toward allowing department chair- 
men to have a more decisive voice in the selection 
and evaluation of new instructors was noted. 

4. Use of personal interviews when employing 
new personnel is unanimously endorsed by all 
administrators. 

5. Most districts from all three groups report 
that they prefer to promote from within whenever 



possible. This practice was not feasible, of course 1 
in the case of the new St. Louis district. 

6. All of the districts use a salary schedule t. 
encourage professional growth. 

7. \i all districts, personnel records are kept at ' 
the central personnel office. However, in some of th 
older districts, additional minimal records are m.?:., 
tained on the individual campuses. 



£ 



Plant and Facilities : 

1. Selection of a new campus site is a centra! 
office function and needs governing board approval 
in all multicampus districts included in this study. 

2. Planning for a new campus is done by all dk 
tricts; yet, according to a majority of administrators 
interviewed, new campus planning is insufficient and 
does not look far enougn into the future to meet the 
changing needs of the campus. 

3. Only one multicampus district — St. Louis, new. 
ly opened and with three campuses — has a district- 
wide plan. 

4. Only two districts have plans that extend more 
than five years into the future. 

5. Districts that are building or planning new 
buildings are designing them to allow for changes in 
their functions and use. This is termed "flexibility." 

6. The majority of administrators agree that a 
junior college campus of optimum size should ac- 
commodate between 3,500 and 4,500 students. Los 
Angeles City College was the only campus to have an 
enrollment of more than 5,000 full-time students in 
the spring of 1964. 
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Finance: 



1. This study found unanimous agreement that 
business affairs and finance should be handled on the 
district level. All ten districts have a staff member 
at the central office who is in charge of the business 



affairs for the entire district. 

a. In half of the districts, all multibranch and 
multiprogram, the position of business affairs for 
the entire district is at a higher level on the person- 
nel scale than chief campus administrators. 

b. In the other half of the districts — multicollege, 
multibranch, and multiprogram — this position is at 
a lower level on the personnel scale than chief 
campus administrators. 

2. The majority of the districts employ a bursar 
or business manager on each campus to supervise 
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(t nd handle student financial accounting, bookstores, 
cafeterias, and other ncnappropriated fund activities. 

Only nultibranch districts do not have such a 
person on each campus. 

3. In all ten districts the central business office 
',a,\ the responsibility for: 

a. All purchasing for the district 

b. Internal accounting 

e. All payrolls 

, 1 . Accounting for the district’s movable property. 

i All ten districts start their budget planning on 

.. individual campus or college level. 

- ■ ■ in unity Services: 

1 . Most administrators, both at central office and 
.ndividual campuses, subscribe to the following defi- 
nition: “Community services are all things outside 
of regular credit college courses done for the benefit 
of the community.” 

2. Community services, in a majority of the dis- 
tricts, is the exclusive function of the individual 
col’ege, campus, or branch. Two multiprogram dis- 
tricts consider Community se. vices a central office 
function, however. 

3. In all but one district, Long Beach, community 
services is under the direction and control of the 
person in charge of student activities. 

4. In all districts, cultural and recreational activi- 
ties were reported to be the most popular and most 
successful of the community services offered. 

5. No district or campus has any organized plan 
or method of evaluating its community services. 

6. Long Beach is the only multicampus district 
that has a person on the central office staff whose 
only responsibility is community services for the 
district. Long Beach has by far the largest and most 
comprehensive community services program of all 
ten districts. 

Factors Affecting Intradistrict Relationships 

During the interviews and the study of documents 
and reports, an effort was made to identify general 
factors which affect relationships between the indi- 
vidual campuses and the centra office. Only two 
factors were mentioned by nearly all chief district 
administrators and by chief campus administrators. 
These factors are: the pattern of control in which 
they operate, e.g., independent junior college district 
or as part of a unified district ; and the philosophy 
of the district toward its community college organi- 
zation, e.g., is it one college with multibranches 
(Groups II and III), or a district with multicollege 
(Group I) ? The investigator discovered another 
relevant factor which was not mentioned specifically 



by administrators : the state or phase of develop- 
mental cycle in which the district finds itself. 

Pattern of Control: Five districts operate under 
a unified school system and five districts under an 
independent junior college system. Thirty-one chief 
campus administrators and nine chief district ad- 
ministrators were interviewed during the course of 
this investigation and all but five were in favor of 
belonging to an independent junior college district. 

Philosophy of the District: The philosophy of the 
district toward its community college organization 
is a very important factor governing the administra- 
tive policies and practices of the district and/or its 
campuses. 

John Lombardi, president of Los Angeles City 
College and lecturer at the University cf California, 
Los Angeles, states: 

A philosophy of college administration is not easily 
verbalized. It is such an integral part of college organi- 
zation that to treat it separately may deprive it of its 
essence.* 

The v riter found two different philosophies pre- 
vailing ” the districts visited. They were : 

1. Operating a multicollege district with maxi 
mum autonomy for each individual college : Two of 
the districts subscribe to this philosophy which 
makes each individual campus a college with free- 
dom — subject to state laws and governing board 
rules and regulations — to develop and offer the edu- 
cational programs most suitable to the interests and 
aptitudes of the students and to the needs of the 
community. 

Since the spring of 1964, Oakland has moved to 
the multicollege philosophy. The resulting increase 
in teacher and student morale has both astonished 
and delighted the superintendent and the governing 
board. To make the transition was one of the first 
decisions of the governing board of the new district. 

San Diego and St. Louis, although not yet having 
adopted the multicollege philosophy, have moved 
closer to it by allowing their campuses to call them- 
selves colleges, discontinuing their central admis- 
sions office, and, in general, giving more freedom to 
the individual college (campuses). 

2. Operating one legal institution with a strong 
central office and each branch or campus being a 
division of a single college : This philosophy was held 
by both the multibranch and the multiprogram dis- 
tricts, as in both groups the district was operating 
one legal institution with branches or campuses. The 
difference between the multibranch and the multi- 
prog~am districts was that in the latter the campuses 
were offering different education programs. 

Although eight of the multicampus districts visited 
held this philosophy in the spring of 1964, three of 







them have either changed com^etely to the multi- 
college philosophy or moved Considerably closer to 
it. Clearly, the majority of chief campus administra- 
tors did not favor the one legal institution philoso- 
phy, nor did their faculties or students. 

Phase of District' s Developmental Cycle: The in- 
vestigator observed that as many differences be- 
tween districts were caused by their stage of devel- 
opment as by the group to which they belonged. 
However, tb\s observation applies only to the Group 
II (multibr*»nch) and Group III (multiprogram) 
districts, all of which were operating as one legal 
college. It was further observed that the older the 
district was, in years of operation, the more inde- 
pendence and freedom each of its campuses had. 

A case in point is provided by Chicago which, 
having had three campuses since 1934, is the oldest 
multicampus district included in the study. Required 
by state law to be a single institution with but one 
catalog and one accreditation, the district, during it3 
thirty years of existence, has nevertheless allowed 
increasing freedom to its branches until they now 
seem to be as autonomous as some of the individual 
colleges in the Group I (multicollege) districts. 

Oakland, although one legal institution in 1964, in 
ten years of growth and development had allowed 
each campus to have its own admissions, records, 
newspaper, student activities, and — most notable of 
all — parallel administration. 

Another interesting and important aspect of the 
stage of the developmental cycle is that of personnel. 
In the new multicampus districts, where the ma- 
jority of administrators are newly appointed, the 
central ofhce watches very closely in the beginning 
to see that the organization runs smoothly. As the 
multicampus district matures and the personnel 
gains confidence, the central office tends to relax its 
control and to allow each campus increasing freedom 
of action. 

Recommendations 

In view of the findings of this study, the following 
recommendations appear to be justified: 

1. That each campus be allowed as great a degree 
of autonomy as the district can provide: This is 
the major recomm dation of the study. The organi- 
zation of Group I multicollege districts allows for 
more efficient administration resulting in better 
satisfied faculty and students. More direct and more 
easily apparent communication channels were ob- 






served. The organizational charts of multicollepe 
districts show clearer lines of authority and are more 
easily understood than are those in the charts of 
districts in the other two groups. Administrative 
policies and procedures place the “decision makinp 
process” closer to the people who are charged with 
implementing it and who have the most current and 
valid information available. 

2. That all multicampus junior college district-; 
be independent districts with their own governing 1 
boards: This is the second most important recom. 
mendation of this study and is made on the basis of 
observed trends and the expressed views of adminis- 
trators. A majority of the administrators ar.d facul. 
ty members interviewed were strongly convinced 
that junior colleges should be autonomous — that is to 1 
say, separate and independent from districts operat- 
ing high schools and elementary schools. Each junior 
college district should have its own governing board 1 
which has responsibility only for the junior collepe 
district. The junior college role is too severely re- 
stricted under the unified district organization. The 
advantages to accrue from having an independent 
board of control which can devote its full time to 
the problems of the junior college are self-evident. 

3. That the central office be located completel; 
off any and all campuses and, if possible, that it be 
centrally located within the district: District per- 
sonnel did not appreciate having the central office 
on one of the campuses. None of the administrators 
on whose campus the central office was located really 
liked it, and administrators on other campuses 
claimed that the central office was accorded a favored 
position. All of the chief administrators believed 
the location of the central office to be a matter re- 
quiring judicious decision, ai of them stating that 
it should be away from any of the campuses and in, 
some central location within the district. 

4. That no one at the central office, other than the 
chief administrator for the district, be at a level 
higher than the chief campus administrators: In 
districts where central office administrators other 
than the chief central office administrator outranked 
the chief campus administrators there was unrest 
and dissatisfaction not only among the chief campus 
administrators but also among other campus ad- 
ministrators and faculty. None of the multicampus 
districts was so large that the chief district adminis- 
trator needed an intermediate between him and his 
campus administrators. Secondary schools have and 
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! need intermediates between the principals and f he 
! superintendent, but this is not a requirement at the 
j college level. In higher education, chief campus ad- 
j ministrators should and must have direct access to 
* the chief administrator for the district. 

> I St. Louis has eliminated its central office position 

> ' of vice-president of instruction and raised each of 

* j the chief campus administrators to a vice-presidency 
» with district-officer standing. 

r 5. That at least three administrative positions 
i besides that of chief administrator — director of busi- 

1 ( ness, director of instruction, and director of technical 
and vocational education — be establfshed at the cen- 
i tral office, the level of such positions on the personnel 
scale to be the same as, or lower than, that of chief 
campus administrator: 

Director of Business: All of the one hundred ad- 
ministrators interviewed agreed that there must be 
someone at the central office in charge of business 
affairs for the district. Such an arrangement enables 
the district to secure the economies of a large organi- 
zation while maintaining smaller individual colleges 
or campuses. 

Director of Instniction: The district needs some- 
one at the central office to coordinate the instruction- 
al program so that maximum efficiency and avoid- 
ance of unnecessary duplication of offerings may be 
assured. This person could also be responsible for 
I articulation with the high schools of the district and 

* | with other colleges and universities. He would be 
J -esponsible for maintaining the master list of the 
j district’s course offerings and of their numbers. 

J . Director of Technical and Vocational Education: 
1 This is a very important position in today's commu- 
I nity colleges, especially in the large urban centers 
where the need for technical and vocational educa- 
tion is particularly acute. Specialized training at the 
college level is one of the major responsibilities of 
( the community college. 

In general, the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and some junior college administrators have 
accepted the responsibility for developing technical 
E" and vocational programs ; but a great deal more has 
; yet to be accomplished. The federal government, 
j labor, and management are all strong supporters of 
] a speed-up in the development of terminal programs. 
I Technical courses, and vocational courses in particu- 
j lar, of less than two years' duration can be offered, 
In order for the multicampus junior college districts 

realize their full potential in technical and voca- 
tional education, each district must have a director. 

The technical and vocational program must be as 
Prestigious as the academic or transfer program in 
the eyes of the governing board, chief district ad- 
ministrator, and chief campus administrators. The 
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attitudes of these top administrators will be refected 
by the faculty, students, and the community at large. 

One of the best ways to give equal status to the 
technical and vocational program is to provide it 
with high-quality leadership. The director should 
have a doctorate, practical work experience, and be 
at a level equal to the director of instruction for the 
district. On the individual campuses, the dean of 
technical and vocational education (or dean of ap- 
plied arts) should be at the same level as the dean 
of academic studies. 

Ralph Besse, president of Cleveland Electric Illu- 
minating Company and chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Junior College, made a 
strong plea at the American Association of Junior 
Colleges convention in Dallas, Texas, March 2, 1965, 
for increased activity in technical and Vocational 
education and for off-campus classes among the na- 
tion's junior colleges. And President Charles W. 
Patrick of San Diego Junior Colleges, speaking be- 
fore a conference of the California Industrial Educa- 
tion Association on March 4, 1965, commented: 

All vocational education in the junior college should 
be centralized under one division. There should be no 
artificial separation of technical, industrial, business, 
agricultural, home economics, and distributive education. 

Transfer, technical, vocational, and occupational 
retraining education are all necessary subject matter 
for community colleges which would keep pace with, 
or even a step ahead of, the new and changing needs 
of society. Only by maintaining a dynamic position 
with respect to curriculums offered can the commu- 
nity college advance the purposes of a democratic 
and comprehensive approach to sharing education 
with all who are qualified to absorb it. 

Multicampus junior college districts are here to 
stay ; and even though there are problems, the num- 
bers of such districts will increase. As they progress 
through their developmental cycle the campuses will 
tend to become more independent and the majority 
of multicampus districts will eventually become 
multicollege districts. 

’ Fost-study information reveals that during the 1964- 
1965 school year, additional muiticampus districts have 
been started in Sacramento and Fresno, California, and 
in Gulf Coast, Mississippi. Similar operations are pro- 
jected for the near future in Boston, Massachusetts; 
Miami, Florida; suburban Detroit, Michigan; suburban 
Chicago, Illinois; and Orange Coast and Foothill junior 
college districts in California. 

2 Interview with John Dunn, Superintendent, Peralta 
Junior College District, at American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges Convention, Dallas, Texas; March 3, 1965. 

8 Lombardi, John. “The Administration Philosophy of 
the Los Angeles Colleges.'' (Unpublished report presented 
to the Los Angeles Board of Education, January 25, 
1962.) 
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